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THE  GUILD  OF  HANDICRAFT. 

Ca.mpden,  Glos..  and 

16,  Brook  Street,  Bond  Street,  W, 


HE  work  of  the  Guild  of  Handicraft  which 


T  these  pages  are  intended  to  accompany,  and 
the  reprint  of  the  “  Endeavour  in  the  Teachings 
of  John  Ruskin  and  William  Morris,”  which  they 
preface,  explain  themselves  ;  but  a  few  words  may 
not  be  out  of  place  as  to  the  general  principles  that 
guide  the  work  of  the  Guild  and  the  more  recent 
experiments  that  have  engaged  its  members. 

The  Guild  seeks  not  alone  to  set  a  higher 
standard  of  craftsmanship,  but  at  the  same  time, 
and  in  so  doing,  to  protect  the  status  of  the 
craftsman.  To  this  end  it  endeavours  to  steer 
a  mean  between  the  independence  of  the  artist — 
which  is  individualistic  and  often  parasitical — and 
the  trade  shop,  where  the  workman  is  bound  to 
purely  commercial  and  antiquated  traditions,  and 
has,  as  a  rule,  neither  stake  in  the  business  nor 
any  interest  beyond  his  weekly  wage. 

To  this  end  the  Guild  work  is  conducted  on 
co-operative  lines ;  the  men  have  an  interest  and  a 
share  in  the  concern  and  a  voice  in  its  government. 
As  these  details  are  dealt  with  more  fully  in  the 
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book,  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  refer  to  them ; 
but  in  view  of  the  actual  productions  by  members 
of  the  Guild  to  which  it  is  now  sought  to  draw 
attention,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  claimed  that  the 
system  is  justified  in  its  results.  Men  work  better 
at  this  or  any  work  when  the  work  is  congenial 
and  carried  on  under  favourable  conditions,  and  it 
is  right  and  fitting  that  they  should  have  as  large 
a  say  as  possible  in  determining  these  conditions. 
For  the  last  fourteen  years,  therefore,  we  have  been 
trying  in  the  Guild  to  establish  such  a  system  of 
co-operative  working  as  will  give  the  greatest  scope 
and  chance  for  the  handicrafts  we  seek  to  practise, 
and  the  greatest  freedom  from  machine  influences 
for  their  combined  working,  their  more  intelligent 
working,  their  more  human  working. 

To  enable  us  the  better  to  do  this,  we  have 
during  the  present  year  taken  a  step  of  far-reaching 
importance,  which  is  likely  to  influence  not  only  the 
work  of  our  members  but  of  many  others — individual 
craftsmen  or  firms — that  follow  in  the  wake  of  the 
English  Arts  and  Crafts  movement.  We  have 
removed  our  works  from  Essex  House  in  East 
London  to  a  remote  spot  in  Gloucestershire. 

The  illustrations  drawn  by  Mr.  New  will  give 
some  idea  of  the  beauty  of  this  little  Cotswold 
town.  It  is  a  survival  from  the  time  of  the  wool 
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trade  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  silk  mills  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  time  before  the  industrial 
revolution  and  the  concentration  of  industries  in 
large  centres  from  which  we  are  so  greatly  suffering 
in  these  latter  days. 

The  village  street  ( see  page  4)  is  practically 
untouched  since  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury,  and  one  beautiful  stone  house  after  another 
challenges  attention.  At  the  crown  of  the  village 
is  the  church,  a  superb  fourteenth  century  structure. 
In  the  centre  of  the  High  Street  is  the  open 

Market  Place  (page  6)  and  the  Town  Hall,  and 
a  little  further  along  are  two  beautiful  gabled 
“  islands,”  in  one  of  which  is  now  the  Essex 

House  Bindery  and  the  Craftsman’s  Club  (page  11), 
and  a  little  further  along  again  stands  the  old  silk 
mill  over  the  stream  in  some  two  acres  of  land, 
which  the  Guild  has  acquired  for  its  principal 

workshops  (page  7).  A  great  pear  tree  encircles 
one  side  of  it,  and  in  front  we  are  laying  out  a 

rose  garden.  On  the  ground  floor  of  the  building 
is  the  printing  room  ;  on  the  central  floor,  of  which 
Mr.  New  has  also  made  a  drawing,  are  the  metal 
shops  (front  page)  ;  the  jewellers,  the  silversmiths, 
and  the  enamellers.  On  ithe  upper  floor  the 
cabinet  work  and  carving  is  done.  At  the  side 
of  the  building  below  is  the  smithy,  and  away 
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One  of  the  Islands  Campden, 
in  which  is  the 
Guild  Bindery. 


at  a  different  part  of  the  grounds  is  the  storage 
for  timber  and  the  power  house  where  the  rough 
timber  is  sawn,  and  whence  the  electricity  is 
carried  to  light  the  shops. 

It  has  not  been  altogether  an  easy  matter 
moving  a  large  number  of  families  from  London 
into  these  more  pleasant  surroundings ;  and  for 
many  reasons  it  was  a  pity  to  leave  Essex  House, 
the  stately  Old  Queen  Anne  building  in  Bow, 
which  has  been  the  Guild’s  House  for  thirteen 
years;  but  no  one  after  a  fair  trial  regrets  the 
change  or  would  deny  that  it  is  the  better  for 
all  concerned.  The  fact  that  Campden  has  been 
for  some  time  a  decaying  centre  and  that  the 
population  was  shown  to  have  fallen,  owing  to  agri¬ 
cultural  depression,  over  ten  per  cent,  in  the  last 
census,  made  the  inevitable  housing  problem  less 
difficult  than  it  might  have  been. 

In  addition  to  the  productive  work,  the  educa¬ 
tional  work  is  being  pushed  along  in  connection  with 
the  Board  of  Education  and  the  Gloucestershire 
County  Council.  The  museum  and  gallery  is  being 
moved  from  London,  and  classes  for  the  youngsters 
are  being  established  in  the  evenings.  We  begin 
to  think  it  is  not  necessary  to  look  any  longer  to 
the  great  towns,  least  of  all  to  London,  as  centres 
of  life  or  light  or  education  ;  and  though  a  little 
Cotswold  village  may  be  sleepy  and  none  the 
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worse  for  an  intelligent  stirring  up,  it  will  probably 
be  found  to  possess  many  other  things  that  make 
for  the  building  up  of  character,  and  that  good 
craftsmanship  which  is  its  expression.  We  at  least 
intend  to  try,  and  we  look  into  the  future  with 
hope  and  confidence. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  here 
to  add  that  we  have  established  at  Campden  a 
Guest  House  where  we  are  able  to  entertain  our 
friends  from  town  and  elsewhere,  where  all  who 
are  generally  interested  in  the  work  of  the  Guild 
are  welcome,  and  where  arrangements  are  made 
for  their  board  and  lodging  if  they  desire.  The 
standard  of  life  we  strive  to  aim  at  in  this — not 
the  least  of  the  needs  of  life — hospitality,  is  akin 
to  that  healthier  and  simpler  hosting  which  so  often 
appeals  to  the  Englishman  at  the  Guest  Houses 
of  American  colleges  where  the  stranger  is  always 
welcome,  and  the  guest  chamber  never  empty. 

I  take  this  opportunity,  therefore,  on  behalf 
of  the  members  of  the  Guild  of  Handicraft,  of 
extending  a  cordial  invitation  to  all  who  are 
interested  in  its  work  or  its  ideals.  If  they  will 
write  to  me  we  will  seek  to  make  arrangements 
for  their  visit  to  the  workshops. 

C.  R.  ASHBEE, 

Essex  House,  Campden, 
Glos. 
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